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To he in any form, what is that? 

(Round and round we go, all of us, and ever 
come hack thither,) 

If nothing lay more develop’d the quahaug 
in its callous shell were enough. 

Walt Whitman 
“Song of Myself” 
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April, 1967 


Faculty advisors come in many shapes and forms. The kind of advisor 
any organization has will necessarily affect the operation of all its parts. 
We of the Pegasus staff would like to offer our sincere if uninspired thanks 
to Dr. Christopher Smith for his various and sundry aids to the editors. 
He has accepted our grumblings and our fits of ecstacy with equal and 
even temper, and has presented his judgments and opinions in such a 
way as to temper but not trample our own. His reining hand has un¬ 
questionably kept us steady through the long sessions of criticism and 
selection which have gone into the construction of this magazine. Thank 
you is an old and world-worn phrase, but we can find no other, and so 
must offer this with the hope that the sentiment has not been entirely 
lost in overuse. 

The Pegasus Staff 
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April’s Children 


Because your eyes were haunted 
By a restless, brooding dream 
The whisperings of my longing 
Could not heal, 


I weave small joys in loneliness 
To clothe a time of emptiness 
That only kinsmen to the rain 
And April’s children feel. 


Because I could not hold with words 
The flowing of our ways, 

Or grasp the soft, elusive 
Flesh of dreams, 


I sing my song in minor key 
To mourn for what can never be 
And stitch the garments of my grief 
With tight, unyielding seams. 

Anne Mulholland 
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Herbstagg 

R. M. Rilke 

Herr: es ist Zeit Der Sommer war sehr gross. 
Leg deinen Schatten auf die Sonnenuhren, 
und auf den Fluren lass die Winde los. 

Befehl den letzten Friichten voll zu sein; 
gib ihnen noch zwei siidlichere Tage, 
drange sie zur Vollendung hin und jage 
die letzte Siisse in den schweren Wein. 

Wer jetzt kein Haus hat, baut sich keines mehr. 
Wer jetzt allein ist, wird es lange bleiben, 
wird wachen, lesen, lange Briefe schreiben 
und wird in den Alleen hin und her 
unruhig wandern, wenn die Blatter treiben. 
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Fall Day 


Lord: it is time. The Summer was immense. 

On the sundials lay your shadow 
and on the meadow let the winds loose. 

Command the last fruits to completeness; 
give them two more southernly days; 
push them towards fulfillment and chase 
into heavy wine the last sweetness. 

Who now has no house, builds one no longer. 

Who now is alone will thus long stay, 
will read, write long letters, remain awake 
and restless, in avenues will wander 
back and forth, when the leaves race. 

Dr. Christopher Smith 
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Dance at Lataha 
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G. Yablonsky 



Incident in a Crowded Corridor 

Immortal mass, my God-loved race; 

Now one turns, arm strikes my face, 

Snapping me from sentimental thought. 

And I seize my customed sword of hate, 

“Watch it, damn you,” 

My fate: 

The fear of Inferiority is the beginning of all wisdom, 
And I shall dwell in the Harlem-house of me, forever 

B. Desilets 
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To “Butterfly” 

Like a white precipitate 

Where in God’s realm do you wish to land? 

Have you no fancy for this hand 

That reaches forth to captivate 

The beauties belonging to thy brand? 

Do you fear the fever of a love 
Or the warm whispers of a breath? 

Do you fear a tepid kiss will bring 
An instancy of death? 

Why have you been a being cold 
Avoiding the warmness of my hold? 

A summer-being— you won’t melt, 

A death from warmth will not be felt. 

John Faria 
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Prejudice 

I wandered as a sophomore 
Along the grubby Merrimack, 

When all at once, quite near the shore, 

I spied, along the lush green track, 

A tiny creature of great grace, 

With soft, grey fur and pixie face. 

He moved along that summer shore 
With sun-drenched, easy, silent tread, 

A trifle hungry, calm and slow, 

Like Aphrodite fresh from bed. 

A balmy breeze. And warmer still, 

He cooly ate a daffodil. 

As I in tasteful silence watched, 
Methought, “I’ll write some verse of that.” 
But thought replied, “Like hell you will, 
That goddam thing’s a water rat!” 

B. Desilets 
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Valerie Simard 
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To A Cold Face 


He lights a cold face, 

Delving into His wit, 

To the end, He sees, 

And of it He knows. 

Parting tides unbraid, 

His cold, face, making sun, 
Relieves the tension stiff, 

Of knotty chunks so crude. 

And all He did, was so. 

And so, He did all, 

Kissing life into naught 
And peeling away the shade. 

And so He made man. 
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capacities of youth 

must be spent like pennies got 

from bottles cashed 

by boys in tattered jeans 

on foolishness, 

not saved 

like pink-dressed girls 
of thirteen almost fourteen 

save for bows to tie up letters from their beaux. 

the saving is the foolishness 

not proved until the girls 

are forty-four and bored and slightly fat, 

and the beaux watch TV ballgames 

in undershirts, 

and somewhere in blue-scented satin ribbon 
the letters lie 

recalling nothing that was something 
and is gone. 
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Dark Glass 


Night, and for a time the moon showed itself between the web of cloud and slid 
pale light into the high-ceilinged place where the old man waited. This old reed- 
shadow of a man sat sinking in the mold time had made in the wearied armchair, 
throne centrum of his last thoughts. His moist, wilted palms pressed delicately 
against the coarse cloth of the arms of the chair. Musky. That sooty daze that the 
dying see as the waxing of death was near, and, fearing it as only those who have 
waited for real life and been unsatisfied can, he turned to deep thinking, and his 
thoughts turned to questions. Was this cold he felt only a fear of death, or was it a 
final despair in knowing again that all that had been had been numb, empty failure 
and unalive? Where to squint for an answer when questions are so hazily recalled. 

There was a mirror directly opposite him in this long, moonlit room; it was tall 
and wide and had a gold frame. He looked at it, and in the dark glass he saw the 
lean, weedy body that had shared the burden and guilt of his wanting for a long 
time now. It seemed to him that even many years had not been able to wear from 
him certain traces of the almost grotesque intensity that had characterized his face 
and his spirit as a boy; perhaps the resemblances he saw were only tricks of his ever- 
remembering imagination. 

He thought of himself as a lonely man, although he was not sure he ideally 
qualified for that most singular and honorable state; he was not always lonely or 
alone, all he knew was that barren, profitless solitude that only comes to us in long 
stretches of time. “Lonely people are lonely for a long time,” he said to himself, and 
in his mind he laughed at his liking the sound of his words disturbing his own 
thoughts. The mirror caught his mind again. 

A mirror is a strange thing when you are alone with it in a room that is dark 
and where the moonlight comes and goes; a mirror looks like an entrance into an 
image-world, a world that is like this one, except that thoughts are different and 
things are as they should be, because I am not there to disturb, and I cannot go there 
because of the quarter inch of glass that is more than enough to separate warm from 
cold and confuse the two and make each distinctly alike and unalike. An entrance 
closed. And now I am dying. But if someone could come to me, then if someone 
could come to me from the mirror, he’d tell me things of how things should be, here, 
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where things are not right. I think I should cast a spell on you, Mirror, perhaps I 
can make you speak to me. 

Then the old man spoke aloud, “Mirror, on the wall, tell me all.” The man 
laughed emptily, because he knew he must laugh at his foolishness, and then he 
stared. 

Staring into the glass, he played a game with reality and tried to melt and blend 
his consciousness into a particular spot which seemed eight feet within the mirror. 
He tried to fix his being somewhere there in this image-world, tried to use his will 
as a power commanding obedience from glass, knowing quite well that it was an 
utterly fanciful and insanely futile pastime. “Hut why not? I have heard that all 
things are granted to the mad, that all things are possible in madness. Only for the 
man mad as I.” 

Perhaps it was just this. It seems likely that his worn mind, his life-ebbing body 
and his wearied soul allied their ill powers to grant his last half-wish game. For a 
while nature must go wrong. The mirror misted into a deep fog that shifted rapidly, 
always dark and empty and dark and shifting darkness. It grew thicker till the fog 
seemed solid, impenetrable, then the mass of it seemed to melt and seemed to swirl 
itself into a molten maelstrom which, in a few moments, in the mind of the old man. 
became the whole of existence alive and dead, and he forgot if he was alive. He 
thought the mirror a painting of a soul, all changing, violent, ever-moving, contract¬ 
ing and expanding, without any form or recognizable system to its complexities, 
mysterious and impregnable, vast to limitlessness. The vision, which contained and 
engulfed all his awareness, seemed to assimilate his very essence and being. He ceased 
to exist; how insignificant he was to a storm of nothingness. It was a frightful thing 
to be in a soul. With a will, again he became the observer. The mirror was now a 
- storm of black flames, a fantastic array of darkness, and the room was gray and still. 
The old man quietly observed it from his chair, waiting. 

The mirror’s activity stilled, with the black flames slowly diminishing to ashes 
of grayness, and the mirror had returned to its normal state, except that the image 
within the frame was not that of the man sitting across from it. Not exactly. The 
old man saw this and wondered little at the miracle. He recognized the reflection 
as that of a boy he had once been, just entering early manhood. Strange that he, of 
all, should appear; the old man had desired and expected an older, wiser mentor. 

The face in the mirror, with its long-browed, dark eyes and thick, dark hair. 
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looked severely on the old man. “Old, weak and mad you have conjured me. You 
were always old, weak and mad,” the mirror said. 

“Yes, I’ve known,” said the old man softly and slowly. He had a moment of 
surprise at the mirror’s derisive tone, but surpressed any indignation; he must listen. 

“And you’ve always known. I see we are alone again, you and I. No one is 
sitting there in the other chair across from the big window; but it seems I remember 
how someone sat there before, how they all sat there, once a time ago.” The image 
in the mirror was silent for a while, staring at the old man. “But you were never 
really alone. I was there, and when I was lonely, you came to me. Each was nobler 
than the other, and each was the other. Comforting to have a self that said, ‘O, thou 
are nobler than thou art,’ and to be alone together, to live in a world where the 
future was past and the past to come. Yet, it seems that that comfort is gone when 
there is no future to pretend to, when there is no present, when there is only a past 
that gives no comfort. You have no promises with which to bargain for an unfinished 
past. Near death, a life must be seen for what it was.” 

“I know this,” sighed the old man. 

“Yes,” it said flatly, “and yet you call upon me once more to slash and chew at 
your soul for answers, and I must do it. I must tell you to look at the chair and 
remember. Remember, if you must have an answer.” 

A darker cloud obscured the glow of the moon, minutes passed, and the moon 
shone again. And the old man dreamed he saw again a vision of kind beauty he had 
once fancied he knew, many despairs passed. It was a .silver-pale outline of silver- 
gold hair, long and luminescent, and a dark, opaque form. The face was a soft gray, 
and it gave to him a milky, questioning stare. He remembered the seemingly under¬ 
standing eyes and smile, and he remembered the soft hair that would tangle around 
his hands and fascinate his desperately awkward and simple wonder, beauty that 
was so near to him and almost within wanting distance. He remembered, too, how 
he had kept the melancholy sweetness of this memory to him for a long time. He 
looked at the girl and remembered happiness that was then so rare to him that he 
would be overwhelmingly grateful for the simplest kindness, and she had been kind 
as he had never known kindness since; and silently he cried. He cried for scarcely 
a moment; but in that half-breath of sorrow, he felt again all the times of near bliss 
he had known, because of her. He had let her go, with all the others, and now he 
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was alone. He cried for only a second. There was no tear, only an uneven sigh. He 
was no stranger to despair. 

The mirror knew his thoughts; it said, “We were strangers to everyone we ever 
loved, and they were strangers to us, strangers because we wanted too much of them, 
clutched their warmth too desperately, wrung the affection from them too thoroughly 
and too quickly. We wanted to know them and for them to know us, and we knew 
all the while that this was quite impossible among strangers, impossible, too, because 
each one seeks his own beauty and despises that of others.” 

From the chair the dream looked at the old man silently. Long ago, everything 
central about her had been silence, and waiting. She had listened carefully to him, 
seeming to want for him to deserve her, had believed he could, but he declined. 
Through a special kind of humility, his pride-fear, he had mumbled hollow words, 
words that overlept their meaning, words that came in a dry voice. The words sang 
of insincerity and told of half-assumed, wished-for ideals and essences he had not 
had, ideals he wanted for to enoble himself. “But did I lie?” 

Pride-fear. She had waited, as all wait, hoping he would speak the words he was, 
or at least that he would say nothing. She had waited in hours together with him, 
had waited as he walked away; but the royal pretender had spoken and would never. 
The things he was were in the past or the future, out of reach. 

“Your foolish pride-fear,” the mirror said, “now it is too late, too late for an old 
man crying and near death in an armchair in the moonlight grayness that was his 
life. An old man cannot start anew; too much has been forgotten or remembered.” 

Answers were remembered now. He had not let his life live itself; he had had 
to be master of its every detail. She had said, “Why must you throw away everything 
you need, the things you love?” He had not answered then, it was a new question; 
but later he came to know. Better to despise oneself for forfeiting a paradise than to 
curse fate with the puny, shaking fists of a madman for something that has slipped 
away. Again, the search for a happy past and a happy future while disregarding the 
present. He had sought something that would be guaranteed for tomorrow, some¬ 
thing irrevocable, something permanent, and had found loneliness. 

“Remember how once you walked with her at night, and she wrapped her arm 
around yours, and leaned her head and shoulder against you. Over cups of coffee, 
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you had spoken of tragedy, of nobility and of a dying boy; and she seemed to under¬ 
stand what you yourself were only leaping at. 

“You are a fool, poor old man. You thought yourself an alchemist; but, no, you 
were only a dusty, heat-exhausted, foot soldier following dumbly in the dust and 
excrement of the wreeking pack mules of the conquistador in search of the rumored 
city of gold, all the while whispering to yourself, ‘With time the desert will end; 
soon will be gone all the desert,’ and thinking yourself somewhere else than in it.” 

The old man’s eyes widened terribly, and he gaped at the floor before him. These 
must be lies. Now you go too far. I know between sand and gold. 

The mirror spoke quickly now. “So little time remains, time for dying one, real 
with truth, not half dream-being. This is no time of gold; the granite “now” is all 
there is: cold as that may be, it’s our only home. Loss is of the common order. If 
something should be, if something more should come, it is magic accident and 
accidental beauty is hardly irrevocable. Once it’s gone, such beauty is not to be re¬ 
conjured except by the mad or the blind. We are neither. 

Your hope in beauty as the only reality was founded on destined despair. You 
knew your folly. Your error was in justifying it, in enobling it and willfully pursuing 
failure. The present offered no likelihood of success, so you lived in timelessness. 
Yes, you always suspected your folly; now remains only that you renounce its 
justification, your great make-believe. There is no need now for the excuses of the 
mad and the weak. Now that you are near death, it is especially senseless that you 
should clutch a dream-truth you believed when the cold truth of reality was too 
painful for you. You are leaving that reality now. Soon will be gone all the desert. 
Admit now that only you made your world a wasteland; the barreness of this life 
would never have been so lonely had you been able to adapt your princely ideals to 
it. Life should have been a compromise; ideal compromise is the only practical goal. 
Nobility is only in the god-like, and you are only a man, always near death.” 

The man was tired and weak, and little time remained. He would welcome a 
rest, but he must not go vanquished. I am weary of it. Always the same voice, ever 
since reason, since questions. O, God! Why games, now? Tired, near tears, sick of 
it all. I know the voice, it’s my own, as always. My game, I’ll play it. 

“Your voice, Mirror, I know it. You speak twice-over to me, from the dark 
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glass and from my own mind.” Death was close now, the old man felt it; his black- 
brown eyes widened, and he spoke in screams. “You have been with me always, 
taunting, screaming me my mediocracy. Pettiness of life. You cannot tolerate my 
divinity. I exalt myself, now, here; because I despise you, and you hate me be¬ 
cause . . The old man chokes. “I will not bow. You offer me nothing more than 
a nice little pit of hell, a fine slice of death. I cannot think. Knight errant without 
a king, and all the more noble for it. I never lied; they listened with lying ears, but 
I never lied, no. My only weakness was in doubting. The greatness I knew. My words 
could not speak for me. Give me words.” 

The mirror screamed, “Words! You always were fine with shadowy ideals, your 
language of courage . . 

“Damn! Whose voice is that ... Is it mine?” The scream was the last to disturb 
the room. 


Robert Cyr 
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And We All Sat Down And Cried. 


And we all sat down and cried. 

So we thought of all that’s been done 
And we paused, searched, and felt our hearts, 

For, our children have all long been gone 
And lately have never come back. 

And ourselves have soulfully been damaged, 
(Purposely and complexly done for.). 

And vengeful parties of embitterment have 
Relished in deep concern of “not pertaining to” ’s, 
Seeking our toward, forward goal. 

And we got our “prize” 

And we sought a greater. 

And we got a greater 
And we sought a greatest 
And we got a greatest. 

And we sought a greatest of all 
And we got a greatest of all. 

And after “all”, where to? 

So we sought a greatest of all from a greatest, 

And a greater from a greatest, 

And a “prize” from a. 

So was posterity’s flight to be. 

So we realized our cycle. 

So we saw fit to fix our dilema. 

So we caught ourselves. 

And of all our pursuits (past or present), 

The future is the goal. 

And we sought it. 

And one unlieched its force. 

And once done, this was it! 

And with no pretentions asked, 

All the end would evolve from this. 

So we’ve foolishly set the pattern. 

Slow dis-memberment of our ludicrous state of being. 
And our children have all long been gone 
And lately have never come back. 

And ourselves have soulfully been damaged 
(Purposely and complexly done for.). 

And our reflections are done now, 

So, we all realized. 

. . . And we all sat down and cried. 
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Selma Swartz 



Children’s Songs 


#1 

Thumpety, clumpety 
Long mane’s all frumpety 
Ponies of ebony, auburn and gold 
Prance in the dark 
To a wind-piper’s melody 
Graze on white lilacs 
And never grow old, 

Fat maybe, sleek maybe 
Really quite chic maybe 
Flirting their tails 
In a manner so bold 
That the wild summer grass 
Looks askance at their antics 
And half-sleeping birds 
Take the trouble to scold. 
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#2 

Come listen to the wind sing 
Forget your winter dreams 
The spring plays sweeter music 
And grows to gayer themes 
Fat sparrows on the clothesline 
Will wink as we pass by 
And all the puddles in the road 
Will blossom into sky. 
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To A Poetess 

Light winged sealer of emotion 

You cut irregular paths through regular rows of clover 
You cannot hover, 

But alight on stems and leaves of Truth 
And adorn each other. 

J. Justice 
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Stick around, look at the ground, 

It really serves you well. 

Stick around, gaze at the ground, 

It is so hard, so strong. 

Stick around, behold the ground, 
From it some good things grow. 

Stick around, cast eyes on the ground, 
Such lovely colors from it. 

Stick around and kiss the ground, 
Your dead therein are buried. 

Bow you down, worship the ground, 
It’s all you’ll ever touch. 

Wm. Conger 
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Foundations 

Sand, cemment, and water 
Mixed with hoe in broken barrows, 
Mixed in trucks with cursing drivers, 
Poured into narrow molds 
To give support to present dogmas 
To last a generation or more. 

Then to crack and crumble 

Or be broken into rubble 

Like truths with hold the truth no more. 

J. Justice 
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Unsorted Impressions on A Passing 


I have seen a shadow fall 
Upon a printed page 

Flickering and indistinct by midnight candles. 

I have heard an unheard voice iron out 
A purple velvet cloth of art, 

Losing the thought in melting sounds of speech, 

Have watched a fleeting image 

Rise from the marked-up printed pages of a book, 

Have heard a realer voice 

Muted by scratches and mechanic imperfection. 

The substance of the song, the living man, eluded me. 
I never knew the flesh and blood humanity. 

Reality hid in the clouds of illusion, 

In dust-dry gusty thoughts, 

In vapors rising from the springtime snow. 

A painful personage, the man, has worn a mask. 

Somehow, unknowingly, 

Chasing an image, dust kittens, 

I thought perhaps, at some uncertain date, 

Walking a snowy London street, 

To see the living man. 

An unrationed dream, unrealized and unbelieved, 
of speaking and hearing, 

From any or many voices, 

One above all, 

Of knowing truth. 
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And I today 

Was unconcerned as any. 

Then a radio announcer, in dreary tones, 
Pronounced a small item of the news. 

The dream across in pieces, jagged edged. 

Now, somewhere in a room with dull walls, 
A mortal lump of matter has begun decay. 
The essence gone, 

To greater song or to oblivion, 

I cannot say. 

The voice is still, 

The clever masks decay. 

Some people weep, 

But more are unconcerned. 

Life is the same. 

Tomorrow the sun of a scarse used year 
Will shine, 

Soon on a new dug grave. 

Perhaps he knew — 

Perhaps his sad and wand’ring soul — 

The poet 
As always 

Preserves a mystic compromise, 

Now that of silence. 

K.T.L. 
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It 


Tap it! 

See what flows. 

Ask it! 

See what it knows. 
Plant it! 

See what grows. 
Befriend it! 

See all its foes. 

Look at it! 

See what it shows. 
What is it? 

We all know. 

It’s life. . . . 

And it goes and goes 

Ray Brassard 
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On Grass and the Other Commonly Accepted Means 


A seed grows to a broad-leaved plant 
unlike our friendly lawn. 

Mexican grass will blow your mind 
and keep you up till dawn. 

Mary Jane has many a friend, but she 
is not allowed. 

It’s not legal, to get blown away, 
but okay to get plowed. 

A nickel bag will do the job and 
send you on a trip. 

It’s still not nice to inhale a dream, 
but okay if you sip. 

Drink all you wish, drink like a fish, 
but never smoke the weed. 

You can slurp and burp but never lurk 
within the grassy deed.- 

Sliver your liver with the juice 
made of a simple grain. 

But never permit a little pot to 
liquify your brain. 

Grass will come to pass and alcohol 
evaporate away. 

See the effects and choose for yourself 
which is here to stay. 

Ronald Harris Crooker 
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the touch of destiny 

contained within the meaning of a word 
in jest or truth? 
what’s in a touch? 
what’s in a blind defense? 

at night awaiting sleep, 

i have absurd halucinated thoughts — 

of burning eyes, 

of being made of mist, 

of clutching hands — 

what it this — degradation? 

you have no right with me 

nor i with you. 

possession is an ancient law, 

but can one redefine? 

and does obsession mean to be possessed? 

because at night 

the questions march with lifted heads, 

although i wish to speak, 

to reach across the darkness of the day 

and touch your hand, 

i meet you in the sun with emptiness, 

and pass with downcast eyes. 

K.T.L. 
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Morning Song 

The poet woke 
And brushed a tangled mass 
Of sleep-strung dreams away 
With wounded hands, 

And saw the morning mirrored in sad eyes 
And heard no singing in a barren land. 

“And what will be, and what will be 
The snow rests heavy on the tree 
Beside the barn. 

The windows hold no light. 

I cannot sing, I cannot sing, 

The sky’s a sharp-glanced, mocking thing 
Too cold to touch. 

And in this dark expanse of dawn 
I weep, and want too much.” 

Anne Mulholland 
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Mary Cheney 






Untitled 


Another spring. 

Far, I cannot join you. 

But touch for me 

With sky too pale a blue 

To call contentedly my home 

The trillium poking tousled 

Their heads through moss and leaves 

At Simmons Spring 

Soft carpets 

Crisp lavender violets 

The damp dark leaves 

Hepatica through bark 

Last year’s fallen ashes. 

The river is it dashing 
Over two stones? 

Bursting 
New green 

Red Maple and spice bush 
Leather cloaked blossoms 
Frail, delicate 
unseen 

Daphne Macomber 
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There is a thing inside of me, 

And you might call this a church. 

It’s my church. It’s just there. 

I allow some people to see a fragment 
Of this edifice. Those who see it whole 
Are few. I am not of this elite. 

Contained in this holy building are 
My blasphemies and loves and idols, 

My strength and conceit, 

My petty lies and jealousies. 

Call it what you will — 

A church, a temple, a sacred corner. 

But it’s me, 

And that sure as hell makes it sacred. 

— William Conger 
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A Sudden Surge 


A sudden surge of summer wind 
Shook a tattered barn, and then, 

Noticing a wall still stood, 

Circled back to shake again. 

Christ had whispered, “Love, my son,” 

Then died, some century ago; 

And that breath he’d issied forth 
Took air, took strength, began to grow. 

Raging wars and ignorance 
It swept across the continents; 

’Boding peace, a lull in hate, 

It knitted up life’s incidents. 

A breeze, it carried Nero’s notes; 

A gust, it brought Columbus fame. 
Consummation time, at last, 

It turned, took strength, took force, took aim. 

Grass-hay ravished, tree-tops-less, 

Bushes forced to bow or fall*; 

As this sacred savior-breath 
Was splat against that rotting wall. 

Russell Carey 
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A pebble tossed 

Into the lucid pools of the soul 
Radiating ripples of concentric rings 
Outward 

To free an impulsive 
Quiver of warm vibrations 
From the infinity within. 

Susan Barnaby 
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The Many Styles of William Faulkner 


It is in the longer works, in the novelle and the novels, that we tend to lose sight 
of Faulkner’s derivativeness. Here the reader comes face to face with parentheses 
within parentheses within parentheses, flashback backing into flashback backing into 
flashback, straining within the “Non-Stop or Life-Sentence” (Fadiman, Clifton, 
New Yorker and New Yorker, saying New Yorker -New Yorker more: “Anti n.u 
rative, a set of complex devices used to keep the story from being told ... as il a 
i hi Id were to go to work on it with a pair of shears....”—and with him the da in net s 
and critics and damners with faint praise, juxtaposed against the defenders and 
admirers and Faulkner-lovers (Warren, Robert Penn, Southern-born and Southern 
bred, not seeing the South in Faulkner, seeing the South but more than the South, 
"the legend not merely the legend of the South . . . but a legend of our general 
plight and problem,” seeing with lambent eyes a “modern world in moral confusion”): 
the confusion, not the moral but the apparent stylistic, but of necessity both (for 
'Technique, Schorer’s definition of, being “the means by which the writer’s experience, 
which is his subject matter, compels him to attend to it”), this confusion defended 
and attacked, criticized and justified (not by Devoto, reviewing literature on a 
Saturday in the Northern city, but Devoto complaining that “When a narrative 
sentence has to have as many as three parentheses identifying the reference of 
pronouns, it signifies mere bad writing and can be justified by no psychological and 
esthetic principle whatever”: not justified by Wilson, Edmund, again the New 
Yor^r —New Yorker (he with Devoto cited from William Faulkner: Two Decades 
oj Criticism, Michigan State College Press, 1951): “the casualties of an indolent 
taste and a negligent workmanship”: not justified by Kazin, Alfred, when described 
as “perhaps the most elaborate, intermittently incoherent and ungrammatical, 
thunderous, polyphonic rhetoric in all American writing”; but against these juxta¬ 
posed Warren and Aiken and Conrad and Beck and Waggoner, defenders and 
admirers, many but not myriad others seeing with lambent eyes the value of the 
Faulknerian style, seen by Aiken, poet and critic, justified by Cowley, Malcolm (not 
relinquishing the burden of The Portable Faulkner, Viking Press, New York, 1946): 
and Faulkner 

“No. I’m Canadian,” Shreve said, talking about him the oar blades 
winking him along winking the Cap made for motoring in England and all 
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lime rushing beneath and they two blurred within the other jorever more 
he had been in the army had hilled men 

sic the stream-of-consciousness sentence and sic the punctuation in The Sound and 
the Fury : and Faulkner sic 

“Quentin.” Mother said. “Don’t let” 

and how else when thought reversed the sentence reversed and who would dare a 
period? and Faulkner sic 

without essaying expedients ranging all the way from violence to petty 
chicanery that would not deceive a child until someday in very disgust he 
risks everything on a single blind turn of the card no man ever does that 
under the first fury of despair or remorse or bereavement he does it only 
when he has realized that even the despair or remorse or bereavement is not 
particularly important to the dark diceman and i temporary and he it is 
hard believing to think that a love or a sorrow is a bond purchased without 
design and which matures willynilly and is recalled without warning to be 
replaced by whatever issue the gods happen to be floating and the time no 
you will not do that until you come to believe that even she was not quite 
worth despair perhaps and i i will never do that nobody knows what i know 
and he i think youd bettter go on up to Cambridge right away 

and Faulkner more and more and more Non-stop or Life-sentence and not Faulkner’s 
to relinquish his sentence or manumit his reader but full of sound and fury signifying 
to Aiken 

And what a style it is, to be sure! The exuberant and tropical luxuriance 
of sound which Jim Europe’s jazz band used to exhale, like a jungle of rank 
creepers and ferocious blooms taking shape before one’s eyes,—magnificently 
and endlessly intervolved, glisteningly and ophidianly in motion, coil sliding 
over coil, and leaf and flower forever magically interchanging,—was scarcely 
more bewildering, in its sheer inexhaustible fecundity, than Mr. Faulkner’s 
style 

and fecund himself (Aiken) and who capitalizes an in the ophidian jungle: 

and Faulkner very sic in As l Lay Dying drawing the casket to econo- 
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mize on words: and with it blunders and with it bad habits and wilh it will!ill Intil 
writing (Aiken) and yet, Aiken: 

the style as a whole is extraordinarily effective; the reader does remain mi 
mersed, wants to remain immersed, and it is interesting to look into I In- 
reasons for this. And at once, if one considers these queer sentences not 
simply by themselves, as monsters of grammar or awkwardness, but in their 
relation to the book as a whole, one sees a functional reason and necessity for 
their being as they are. They parallel in a curious and perhaps inevitable 
way, and not without aesthetic justification, the whole elaborate method of 
deliberately withheld meaning, of progressive and partial and delayed dis¬ 
closure, which so often gives the characteristic of obstacles, a calculated system 
of screens and obstrusions, of confusions and ambiguous interpolations and 
delays, with one express purpose: and that purpose is simply to keep the form 
—and the idea—fluid and unfinished, still in motion, as it were, and unknown, 
until the dropping into place of the very last syllable 

and sometimes disorder leading to order, seen by Waggoner in The Sound and the 
Fury as “Form, Solidity, Color,” ( William Faulkner: From Jefferson to the World , 
University of Kentucky Press, 1959): “The order achieved in the last section has 
been achieved through difficulty, formally and thematically. The easy-reading, formal¬ 
ized traditional order of the last section would be, aesthetically, too easy, if the three 
sections that precede it had not prepared us for the narrator’s way of ordering,” but 
the preparation necessitating a second and third and even fourth reading, and not 
until then to be manumitted, not until then the lambent eyes relinquished from the 
myriad pages: and Faulkner 

It was 1923, and I wrote a book and discovered that my doom, fate, was to 
keep on writing books; not for any exterior or ulterior purpose: just writing 
the books for the sake of writing the books; obviously, since the publisher 
considered them worth the financial risk of being printed, someone would 
read them. But that was unimportant too as measured against the need to 
get them written, though naturally one hopes that who read them would find 
them true and honest and even perhaps moving. Because one was too busy 
writing the books during the time while the demon which drove him still 
considered him worthy of, deserving of, the anguish of being driven, while 
the blood and glands and flesh still remained strong and potent, the heart 
and the imagination still remained undulled to follies and lusts and heroisms 
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of men and women; still writing the books because they had to be written 
after the blood and glands began to slow and cool a little and the heart began 
to tell him, You don't \now the answer either and you will never find it, but 
still writing the books because the demon was still kind; only a little more 
severe and unpitying: until suddenly one day he saw that old half-forgotten 
Pole had had the answer all the time: 

and with the Pole, Sienkiewicz, who wrote “to uplift men’s hearts,” the reader, 
reading with potent blood and glands and flesh, reading to become worthy of the 
anguish of being driven, fighting through the glistening, ophidian jungle that is 
Faulkner’s experience, to find the sanctuary of light where he may see with lambent 
eyes that he, even he, even he the reader, has learned to endure. 

Dr. Joseph Zaitchik 
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